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May Ist, 1$0l, will mark the 35th 
commemoration of May Day by Am- 
erican workers. The celebration of 
this annual holiday has become an 
international event of significance 
for workers throuzheut the world, 

Born of the struggle of the Ameri- 
can working class for an eight hour 
day its impact has been felt aroung the 
world, It is the day for the laboring 
folk of all nations to join together for 
their common goals, It is a day of 
marching, of unity--of song. 

In this issue of SING OUT two 
songs with special meaning for work- 
ins pecple have been printed to sup- 
plement their general needs and de- 
sires for peace and civil rights. (See 
SONG OF MY HANDS and SK HOUR 


“Here’s Why We're Marching!” 





DAY.) But the songs of working people 
are legion and the songs of May Day 
far too numerous to print in one mag- 
azine. Therefore below you will find a 
listing of songs that should be sung for 
this May Day. You can get them by 
writing to People’s Artists, 106 
E. 14th St., N.Y.C., N.Y. and enclosing 
25¢ for each separate issue of SING 
OUT or the People’s Songs Bulletin 
you request. 


PEOPLE’S SONGS 


Vol, 1, #1 - Solidarity Forever (union) 
Roll The Union On 
Vol, 1, #2 - Keep That Line A- 


Movin’ 


Vol, 1, #3 - May Vay Song 
A Dollar Ain’t A Dollar 
(prices) 
Vol. 1, #4 - United Nations Make 
A Chain (peace) 
Vol. 1, #7 - Union Maid (union) 


Vol, 1, #3 - Hallelujah, [’m A- 
Travellin’ (Negro rights) 
Vol, 2, #1 - Which Side Are You 


On (union) 
Freiheit (German freedom 
song) 


Vol, 2, #3 - Hold The Fort (unicn) 
Roll Out The Union 
il, 2, #6 - It’s My Union 


—— 





Vol. 2, #8 - Oh Freedom (Negro rights) 
Vol. 3, #1 - Great Day (union) 
Eight Hours 


Vol. 3, #3 - We Are Building A 
Strong Union (union) 
Passing Through (peac:) 
Vol. 3, #8 - We Will Overcome 
(Negro rights, peace) 
Vol, 3, #11-No More Auction Block 
For Me (Negro rights) 
SING OUT 
Vol. 1, #1 - The Hammer Song 
Banks Cf Marble 
(worker’s song) 
Vol. 1, #3 - Put My Name Down (peace) 
Vol. 1, #7 - In Defense Cf Peace (peace) 
Vol, 1, #9 - Give Me Your Hand 


(Negro rights) 


- Ernie Lieberman - 
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78 LOOK AWAY TO e223: 
by Waldemar Hille 
Adapted from a 


GEORGIA Negro Spiritual 


The story of Rosa Lee Ingram is a continuing story of the fight waged by the 
Negro people for full freedom and dignity in a white ruled society, Mrs, ngram 
and her two sons still sit in a Georgia prison for defending their life and honor. 
This song will keep their fight--and ours--fresh in our minds, Sing it rhythmic- 
ally with the strength of Negro and white forging an unbreakable unity for free- 
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Geor- gia We’regon-na set the Ingrams free. 
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one of these mornings, Gon-na_ set the In- grams free. 





2nd verse: 

We’re gonna stop all this evil...one of these nornings... 
3rd verse: 

We’re gonna tell all the people...one of these mornings... 
4th verse: 

We’re gonna ric up tc7cther...one of these mornings... 








79 SONG OF MY HANDS 


Words and Music by Bernie Asdel 
Cop’rizht 1946, Bernie Asbel 


In response to many requests, we re-print here one of the most-loved worker’s 
songs ever published by People’s Songs. ‘‘Song of My Hands’’, as recorded by 
Ernie Lieberman, is available on the Hootenanny Record label. 
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sings of his own true love, A sail- or sings of the 
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grind of the crane and the rumble of the as- sem-bly line. 














That is the song of my hands. I'll tell you why of my 
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hands I sing, the kids at home eat what my hands can 
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hands are for sale, What will you give What will you pay that my fam’ly may live? 


Sung to Section 2. : 
May my children weigh’ 
What is the value of my two hands’ How will you figure the price before 
Appraise them as you’ve done before, You tell me the price of my hands? 
They built your factories, ‘ 
Sung to Section 2. 


Tilled your lands, 

They made your riches, and they’ll 
make more, 

What will you pay for my hands? 


Calculate carefully, 
Ponder it well, 
And remember this when you do 
; That my two hands 
Sung to Sectica 1. Are mine to sell; 
My two hands, they’re my take home They made your machines 

pay, They can stop them, too, 
They’re how much milk at my door, That is the power of my hands, 
And how many pounds Sine Section 3 to second ending. 
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BY IRWIN SILBER 


When two Tin Pan Alley hack 
song-writers get together to turn out 
a labor song book devoid of the class 
struggle, the end product can only 
make interesting reading for those 
bureaucratic labor leaders whose 
cushy jobs will not be threatened by 
militant workers. 

Gerald Marks and Milton rascal 
joined talents (7) recently for such a 
collection, They call it “Sing A 
Labor Song”. The title wisely urges 
that the songs be sung, because no one 
will sing these songs without a great 
deal of urging. 

“Sing A Labor Sonz” seems de- 
signed to be an answer to the work 
of the Almanac Singers, People’s 
Songs, and -reople’s Artists. But 
what “brothers” Marks and Pascal 
have not considered is how they are 
going to get workers who have grown 
up to the tune of “Solidarity Forever”, 
“Which Side Are You On’, and “Union 
Maid” interested in the innocuous 
lyrics and uninspired melodies of 
their collection. 

Cne of the songs in this folio is 
entitled “Let’s All Shed A Tear For 
The Bosses”, supposedly a satirical 
number. But writers who are more 
interested in rhyme than reason will 
never match the biting satire of “rut 
It On The Ground” when it comes to 
telling the boss where to get off. The 
refrain to this ‘masterpiece’ says‘ 


“So, let’s all shed a tear for the 
bosses, 

It’s really tough what they are 
going through. 

In this modern day and age, 

They must pay a living wage, 

So let’s all shed a tear -- 
Boo Hoo!” (sic) 


“Fifty Years Ago”, another sterling 
melody, tries to say that things were 
really tough fifty years ago but, “If we 
stick together now, those days won’t 
come again,” 


Tell that to the workers 





“SING A LABOR SONG” 






whose wages are frozen while prices 
sky-rocket. Or you might try singing 
that to the railroad workers next time 
Truman threatens to draft strikers. 
if you do try singing it to them, you’d 
better come equipped with chest 
protector and nose-guard. 

“Labor Day” is still another con- 
tribution to America’s workers -- 
this one obviously designed to combat 
the “subversive” influence of the his- 
toric May Day struggles throughout the 
years, - This ditty might better be tit- 
led “Boss’ Day”. Here’s one verse: 


“Who hears the morning call and 
starts out on the run’ 

Who doesn’t rest at all until the 
job is done? 

Who doesn’t shirk any honest 
work? 

L-A-B-O-R.” (No kidding! ) 


We can expect the sequel to this 
to go something like: 


“L is for the Luxury we live in, 
A is for the Arbitration Clause. 
B is for the Boss who'll go to 

Heaven, 
C is for the One and Cnly cause. 
R is for the Rest of this song, 
ad nauseum.” 


“It Can Only Happen In the USA”, 
the last scng we have to concern our- 
selves with, could be taken by a cynic 
as areflection on this whole collection. 
It is cnly logical, of course, that this 
“great citadel of western culture” 
should produce such trash. Fortunate- 
ly, American workers, unlike some of 
their labor leaders, live in a real 
world in which sonzs are instruments 
of struggle. The composers of “Roll 
the Union On”, “Talking Union”, and 
“Hold the Fort” need not fear the 
competition, 

What is even more significant than 
the songs in the collection are the 
songs which are omitted. Nowhere can 
we find anythinz faintly resembling 


(Continued on page 15) 
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80 SIX HOUR DAY» ‘ss*oc* 


This song reminds us that the first May Day Parade in 1886 had, as its main 
theme, the eight-hour day. This catchy ditty has been adapted as the official 
song for the Six-Hour Leagues. 
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Now listen all you workers, There are many, many reasons 
Here’s a fact to underscore, Why we need a shorter day, 
Profits are much higher Like putting more folks into jobs 
Than they ever were before. At full eight hour pay. 

The bosses ride in limousines More time to read the many books 
And lead an easy life; We couldn’t read before, 

While I can hardly find the time So let’s all get together, 

To kiss my loving wife. For now we know the score. 


CHORUS CHORUS 















81 THE SHEFFIELD RELAY 


A song of the peace relay run from Bulgaria and Finland through Europe, across 
the English Channel (the runners ran around the beat), and on to Sheffield. Stan, 
the runner in the song, was arrested and beaten in London but, with bandaged 
head, continued running when released from prison, (And as far as Betty San- 
ders knows--he is still running.) Sing it with the spirit and fire of a great race 
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All the lads and lass-es there ex- cit- ed as on V day 
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Thru the streets of Lon-don town up- on the Shef-field re-lay 
And when we got to Islington T’was there the coppers came at us, 
T’was there the fun began, The baton was in danger. 
There were five and twenty on the lorry, We found the iron curtain spreading 
How we laughed and sang. Right across the Angel, 


CHORUS 





















know from a 


probably 
couple of letters I wrote to you dur- 


As you 


y trip, I landed in England in 
November as People’s Artists’ dele- 
rate to the Second World Congress of 
Defenders of Peace. When the 
British Government reneged on its 
permission for us to convene in 


my 


ing 


the 


Sheffield, I had little chance to dis- 
ver what was happening in the 
ople’s music field in England at 


that time. However, those of us who 
were permitted to land and to meet 
with the British defenders of peace 
knew immediately that one of the most 


satisfyine ways of greeting and speak- 


POLAND 195I 


A REPORT BY 
BETTY SANDERS 


ing with people from scores of nations 
was tc sing, On the bus to Sheffield w2 
sang and learned each others’ songs 
and chants of peace and brotherhood, 
When there were no instruments, we 
utilized the rhythm of the rumble of 
the wheels, and varied it with drum- 
minz cn the seats and hand-clapping. 

Before very long we found our- 
selves flying to Prague, on our way to 
accept the invitation of the Polish peo- 
ple te hold our congress in Warsaw. 
On our brief stop-off in Prague, be- 
fore we boarded the train te Warsaw, 
the young people who greeted us 
showed that songs were part of their 
day-to-day living. From the sponta- 
neity and warmth of their personali- 
ties, the beauty and spirit of their 
songs, I was determined to try to re- 
turn to rrague and discover how these 
songs were made, who sang them, and 
how they learned to sing so well! 

The train trip from Prague to 
Warsaw should have taken about six- 
teen hours, but lasted over twenty- 
four. We stopped in every village and 
town to meet the people who lived 
(Continued on page 10) 
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THE SHEFFIELD RELAY--ADDITIONAL VERSES 


The.runner got the baton through, 

And away we went again. 

And them as had no bicycles 

Went back ower hame. (sic). 

And some went on to Dalston, 

And some were put inside, 

And some to Gardnr’s Corner, 

Spreading rotest far and wide. 
CHORUS 


And Stan ran on to Luton 

With the baton in his hand, 

From Finland’s icy mountain 

To Fleet Street and the Strand 

In spite of Mr. Attlee, 

And all that cops can do, 

The people can’t be silenced, 

The voice of peace rings through. 
CHORUS 








POLAND I95] or BETTY SANDERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


there. They greeted us with bands, 
dances, and songs, and the hundreds of 
us on the train sang back, each in our 
own tongue -- songs from home and 
internationally-known songs, 

The Congress itself brought us a 
good deal of music from the Polish 
people. The magnificent opening cer- 
emony started with a full symphonic 
orchestra, conducted by Shostakevich, 
playing Chopin’s “Polonaise”. And al- 
most every day brought us folk songs, 
dances, and new songs -- performes 
by the Polish youth and children in 
their national costumes.’ 

With the close of the Congress 
came my invitation from a newly- 
formed Committee for International 
“Cultural Relations to remain in ioland 
ior a while to sing some of srr pro- 
gressive American songs to the trade 
union cultural houses, the schools, 
vacation and health resorts, Naturally, 
I accepted with all my heart and used 
this opportunity to study the existing 
cultural movement in Poland, 

My first visit was to the Ministry 

of Culture whose interest in our folk, 
concert, and symphonic music was un- 
bounded, Later, I found this attitude 
reflected among the workers’ with 
whom I spoke and worked. 
‘I had expected that this would be 
just a talking session, so I showed up 
without my guitar, Brt they were 
anxious to hear our songs immediately, 
so one of the pianists took up the SING 
OUTS and I tried to sing. We hit an 
immediate impasse because this pi- 
anist’s idea of American music had 
been gleaned mainly from old-time 
popular American dance records. He 
played “Wasn’t That A Time” with a 
barrel-house arrangement, “Put My 
Name Down” like Cole Forter, etc. 
When he played Polish folk songs, how- 
ever, it was with such consummate 
grace and love that I wanted to learn 
them all on the spot. 

We fetched my guitar and sang 
for as many hours as our voices could 
hold out. They were exceptionally 


concerned with the music of the Am- 
erican Negro, the new and old pro- 
gressive songs, jazz, and our con- 
troversies about it. I wrote several 
articles on the history and workings 
of People’s Artists and gave them 
copies of songs and bulletins, The 
most important thing that came out of 
this conference was an arrangement 
for future exchange of material -- 
theoretical as well as musical. I have 
promised to involve a number of mu- 
sicians and critics in sending articles 
and I expect that we will be printing 
some of those that the Polish writers 
and composers send in exchange. 

The concerts, or song-fests, were 
held in the workers’ clubs. The one I 
visited was a beautiful modern, two- 
story building consisting of auditorium, 
club and game rooms, and a room for 
photographic, technical or art exhibits. 

Here the workers called for “Josh- 
ua” and “Joe Hill”. These songs they 
have come to know and love as they 
have come to know and love our Am- 
bassador of Peace, Paul Robeson. 

Together we sang choruses of 
songs like “Which Side Are You On” 
and “Hold The Line”. Much of the 
Sinzing was beautiful. All was spir- 
ited. (It was sometimes amusing to 
hear the traditional Slavic harmonies 
with our American tunes.) I wish we 
had those singers on our picket-lines 
because they know what the songs 
mean, 

Then the chorus, which meets and 
rehearses weekly, sang some of their 
own songs to me. Here was some- 
thing that was more than just free and 
beautiful harmony, which the Slavic 
people have had in their culture for 
many generations. For the musical 
ability has been enhanced by a spirit 
evolving from the fact that they are 
now singing songs of victory and 
building to audiences who understand 
that this land, music, and victory is 
theirs. 

Many of the same people, along with 
other trade union workers, have built a 


(Continuea on page 16) 
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82 LITTLE WHITE BIRD »":2"5": 


That peace dove creeps into the most unlikely places. A wistful song with a 
powerful message. As Betty Sanders sings it, the ending is strengthened by an 
abbreviated razz with tongue protruding--in a nice way--before the last “Mr. 
Truman”. 
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little white bird flew roundand round 
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@ win-dow sill of Harry Truman 
“Oh, please, Mr. Truman iet me in, “Go away little bird, don’t bother me. 
I’ve traveled far, I'm tired and thin. My plans are set, oh can’t you see, 
I flew across the ocean blue MacArthur would be mad I fear 
From Stockholm just to be with you-- Ef I-should let you come in here,” 
Oh, Mr. Truman,” Said Mr. Truman, 


“I won’t go away,” the bird then cried. 
“The people want me there inside. 
And they will work and never cease, 
Till I’m inside for lasting Peace-- 
Mr. Truman.” 
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a chorus. Our problem is: 






FORMING A CHORUS 


This is the seventh in a series of articles by Ralph Ditchik, con- 
ductor and composer. He is now teaching a class and workshop 
in choral conducting at the Metropolitan Music School, 16 West 
74th St., in New York. The School especially encourages trade 
union, community, and youth organizations to send people to 
this class in order to develop their own musical leadership. 











HOW TO ORGANIZE TO SING 








Let us begin the discussion of this problem from the moment that a few peo- 


ple have come together to form a chorus, And let us assume that this choral 
nucleus arises from some organization whose membership has decided they want 
how do three or four people, with a desire to sing 


and a willingness to work to build a chorus, accomplish their goal. 


From this moment two main directions should be taken simultaneously: 
1, to sing 
2. to organize 


A. Singing 


1. Choosing music 
What you sing in the early stages: 


a. Should be easy enough to bring quick results. The simplest choral 


material, e.g. rounds, simple folk songs in unison, or 2 parts, can 
be beautiful and wonderful to do, 

. Should be fun. If singing is not a joy it is nothing. 

. Should have a relation to the lives of the membership and their 
organization; e.g. a Jewish organization beginning a chorus would 
certainly want to include in its early repetoire Jewish and Hebrew 
songs; a labor organization labor songs,etc. 


2. Performance 
a. Even at the outset, immediate and concrete performing goals are 





necessary. Who wants to look forward to singing in each others 
ears week after week, waiting for some theoretical point when the 
group is supposed to be ‘‘ready to perform’’. Every group is eager 
to share its music with others, no matter how small the accom- 
plishment, This does not mean that we sacrifice high standards 
and goals. No! It means only that we will not let ‘‘perfectionism’’ 
rob us of one of the most important functions of music, This isn’t 
to say that at the end of the first rehearsal your chorus should be 
booked at a Hootenanny! But it does mean that at the end of the 
third or fourth rehearsal you should make an informal appearance 
at a meeting of your organization, or at a social, picnic, etc. Or 
perhaps it is possible to arrange a small choral vart in the play 
that the drama group is rehearsing, or provide part of the music 
for the dance group, But in some way initiate you: small singing 
group into the joys of singing for others! 

. Since one of the main aims of these early performances is recruit- 
ing new members for the chorus, it is right there and then--during 
and after the performance --that the chorus should grow in size. 
To accomplish the aims most efficiently it is necessary to be pre- 
pared not only to sing but to recruit as well. Draw up a plan cf 
attack during rehearsals or meetings. Plan how you are going to 


( Continued on Pave l- ) 














83 TUOMNI Sse: 
by Bernice Sacks 


The town of Tuomni was once a peaceful little village in Korea. Children 
laughed, old folks told stories, and boys and girls went walking by the river. 
Today, Tuomni is no more. A United States Army Patrol was ambushed near 
Tuomni a few months ago. The American High Command decided that the in- 
habitants of Tuomni were responsible -- and ordered the town completely 
destroyed, The order was carried out to the letter. 

The drama of the song is such that a simple, restrained treatment with a 
flowing instrumental is most effective. 


Quiet and Flowing 

















Au Em i i 
ea fo i i eat oa /_ | 
A bowl of rice, a cup of tea, Tu- 
A boy a girl like you and me, Tu- 
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o- m-ni, Tu- om - ni, A 1, Flow-ers bloom 
o- m-ni, Tu- om - ni. where 
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child-ren played and voic-es_  stilled are voi- ces heard, 


2. Sobbing brooks rush to the sea 
To sing the song of Tuomni. 


3. Grasses tall reach to the sky 
To tell the winds they did not die. 








84 DAYENU 


A song and dance of the Jewish Passover Holidays. “Had he done nothing more 
than take us out of Egypt, for that alone we should have been srateful. Had he 
given us the Sabbath and ncthing more -- DAYENU, Had he brought us into the 
land of Israel -- DAYENU.” 


Fairly Fast . 








I- lu ho-tsi, hv-tsi-a - nu, ho -tsi-a-nu mi- Mits-ra-yim, 

I- lu na - tan, na-tan la - nu, na-tan la-nu et ha Sha - bat, 
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Na -tan la-nu et ha Sha-bat. 
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Ilu hichni hichnisanu 
Hichnisanu L’Eretz Yisral 
Hichnisanu L’Eretz Yisral. 
DAYENJU, etc. 


Formation: -- Single circle, facing center, hands joined, 
Steps Used: -- Two-step -- step right, close left to right, step rizht, step left, 
close right to left, step left. Repeat from beginning. 


STEP 1 Measures | -- 4 
Moving to the right, step sidewards with the right foot, close left to right, 
step right, stamp left. 
Moving to the left, step sidewards with the left foot, close right to left, 
step left, stamp right. 
Take two steps towards the center starting with the right foot, step back- 
wards right, stamp left, right. Repeat Step 1. 


STEP 2 Measures 5 -- 3 
Starting with the left foot, two-step counter-clockwise seven times, drop 
hands, step right -- making a half-turn, end with backs towards center. 
Join hands. Two-step clockwise seven times more, drop hands, turn 
right towards center of circle. Join hands ready to start dance from 
the beginning. 














LOS ANGELES 
Dear Editor: 

Things pretty much the same here 
except for an interlude of the Weavers 
which was refreshing for the whole 
town, I sure wish we could have a 
group like that for steady company. 

SING OUT has been pretty good, so 
I am renewing my sub and sending two 
tncre along with it. 

{ have one criticism to offer hoping 
it is already under consideration, that 
is the songs are a little too high flung. 
fcr hillbillies such as me, and I would 
like to see some of the Oklahoma type 
scngs come out if there are any in 
yroduction today, 

‘Vell that’s about all, Hoping you 
are well and that we can build a bigger 
Pecjle’s Artists this year. 

Your friend, 
Ed Mann 


CALIFORNIA 
Dear Editor: 

I’ve looked in vain for any mention 
of Barbara Cahn, well known folk- 
singer from Detroit, in your publica- 
tion. Doesn’t she correspond or con- 
tribute anything to this fine fold mag- 
azine? We all enjoyed her interpreta- 
tion of folk music so much, Any 
1ews? Keep up the good work! 

Sincerely, 
Dee Murray 
HOUSTON 
Dear Editcr: 

When the ‘Veavers were here rete 
Seeger showed me a copy cf your 
magazine SING OUT, [ think it’s won- 
derful, and I’d like to enter my sub- 
scription immediately. As a matter 
of fact, { liked the issues [ saw so 
much that if it is at all possible [ wish 
you’d start me from the first of thc 
series, or as near to that as possible. 
Enclosed you'll find twe bucks for the 
year. Keep up the zocd work. 


Thanking you much, [ remain 
Sincerely, 
Ed Badeaux 


NEW YORK 
ear ditor: 

In response to the invitation to 
comment on Ditchik’s articles (Vol.lI, 
#10), Hutchinson’s reply sums it up. 
Since these interminable articles be- 
gan, have been wondering why they 
should show up “NG ONT, with its 
limited space. Logically, the “next 
step after Ditchik is to publish detail- 
ed instructions for playing the organ, 
in this 16 page monthly. 

Between the chorus that establish- 
es “the specific musical content of the 
piece under study” and the chorus that 
begins with “the problems of carfare, 
baby-sitters...peace, jobs, security” - 
[ll take Hutch’s.,.Having begun on this 
basis, the “aliveness” of the music 
will be no prcblem! 

Sincerely, 
Aurora G, Adler 
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“SING A LABOR SONG”’ 
(Continued from page 6) 

“Sons cf My Hands” or “Joe Hill” or 
“My Old Man” or any of a host cf 
sonzs which tell in saarp, serious 
terms of the real life-and-death na- 
ture of the struggles of the American 
workers, 

In an introduction to “Sing A Labor 
Sonz”, A. J. Hayes, «resident of the 
International Asscciation of Machin- 
ists, writes: “Labor son;s come out 
of desp feelings, The songs that have 
cnéeured were not put together by apt 
artisans, but by plain ,eople with pro 
found emcticns, siving musical voice 
tc principles and ideals, memcries 
and hopes which are immortal because 
they are basic with human beincs 
everywhere,” 

The intrcduction is fine. The only 
thing wrong with it is that it was 
written fer the wrong book. 





POLAND 1951 Sonimed 


dramatic, musical unit which puts on 
skits and plays written sometimes by 
amateurs within their own ranks. 
Here they have workshops and per- 
formances for their own trade union 
house, for other unions, and in various 
community centers, 

Until four or five years ago hardly 
any of the participants had ever had 
the opportunity to even see any thea- 
ter, let alone participate in creating 
it. Now, under the best professional 
directing, the workers and peasants 
can produce material inherent in their 
lives, In this short time, much of the 
directing has»already passed from the 
hands of the full-time cultural people 
to the so-called “amateur” workers. 

When a worker or peasant with 
particular talents or desire to study 
professional theater, music, or the 
graphic arts is discovered, he or she 
is given every opportunity to study 
and develop. 

In subsequent issues of SING CUT 
I shall write some short notes on sev- 
eral of the individuals I met, about the 
Composers’ Conference in Prague, on 
the use of choruses for public meet- 
ings and about the Polish school for 
folk music and dance. There will also 
be some remarks on the Workers’ 
Music Association of England and 
people’s music in raris. 

But before closing, I should like to 
tell you that I have brought greetings 
from the people’s cultural organiza- 
tions of the four countries I visited. 
They have the greatest respect for 
People’s Artists and tell us that our 
cultural forces in America will give 
added strength to the over-all struggle 
for freedom and peace, 


SINGING PEOPLE 


by Irwin Silber 

Two new discs have been added to 
the excellent collection of folk dance 
records put out by the Kismet Record 
Co, (227 E. 14th St., N.Y.C.). “Near- 
ing Circle Waltz” and “The Danish 
Dance” comprise one platter, and 
“The Montgomery” and “Esmerelda” 
the other. Folk dance enthusiasts can 
get a lot out of Kismet’s catalog. 


ADD TO FOLK MUSIC GOING 
COMMERCIAL DErT, Across the 
Wide Missouri (originally Shenandoah), 
On Top of Old Smokey, Beautiful 
Brown Eyes. We’re just waiting for 
the Andrew Sisters to do “John Henry” 
before calling it quits. 


Sylvia Kahn, former Exec, Sec’y of 
People’s Artists, gave birth to a baby 
boy, name of Joshua, a few weeks ago. 
Story is that Sylvia has discarded the 
use of lullabies when it comes to 
sleepy-time for young Joshua. Instead 
she uses -- you guessed it -- “Joshua 
Fought the Battle of Jericho”. Oh, yes. 
The father? The present Exec. Sec’y 
of People’s Artists. 


Hootenanny Records’ new release 
of Bernie Asbel’s “Song of My Hands” 
(in this issue) and Earl Robinson’s 
“Spring Song” -- sung by Hope Foye 
and Ernie Lieberman -- has been go- 
ing fast and is now in its second 
pressing. Single records are 89¢ each 
while for bulk orders of 20 or more a 
$1.00 (to cover postage and handling) 
or write for additional information to 
People’s Artists, 106 E. 14th St., 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 


Forming A Chorus (Continued from page 12) 


Plan how you are going to 
bring part of your audience into your group during the performance. Compose a 
little humorous ‘recruiting song’, or write new words to a familiar tune. Plan 
how after the performance the audience will be canvassed, sold, and signed up 


use familiar songs to draw others into the singing. 


in your chorus, Set a recruiting goal -- a minimum of one new member of 


the chorus for eacg performance. 
(The concluding article in this series will appear in the May issue of SING OUT.) 








